AT  OXFORD AND IN THE ARMY

at all as a living person. It was not a very cheerful
thought.

At length, the problem was solved in a compromise.
First of all he was informed that he was fit for active
service; later, on the way to France, he learnt that he
had been given the appointment of aide-de-camp to
Sir John French at General Headquarters. He came to
the conclusion that the only way to overcome the
restrictions which were for ever being put upon him
was to lie quiet and plan some private adventure. The
"authorities" hoped to secure his safety by keeping
him busy and by having him closely watched. But
their vigilance did not prevent the off-duty escapades
which had been in his mind. It was his fixed intention
to make close acquaintance with the private soldier
wherever and whenever he could find him. What
better opportunity than an impromptu game of foot-
ball ! Some Tommies were having a pick-up game on
a slushy bit of ground behind the line. If not fast, the
game was sufficiently furious. They played on for some
time, unaware that one of the sides had picked up a
member of Magdalen second eleven. Nor was he easily
recognized at the end, for like the rest he was covered
in mud. He had had the time of his life, he said.

There was the story, too, which Queen Mary was
told by a Belgian refugee whose son had seen the Prince
take cover in a Flanders village. The Prince had been
walking alone through the village when a German
aeroplane took him by surprise. There was just time
to think: the Prince made his steel helmet just a little
more secure and, as if he had been a diviner, found the
cellar of the little post office. It had been converted
into an advanced aid post. In the candle-light the
Prince saw the R.A.M.C. and some nuns attending to
some of the worst cases. They were waiting for ambu-
lances. When eventually these arrived, the drivers
discovered the Prince in shirt sleeves lending a hand
with the bandaging. It was no more than most mea
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